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FOUR WEEKS FREE 


We will send Friends’ Intelligencer 
free for four weeks to any two possible 
subscribers whose names are sent us 
by one of our readers. The more 
postal cards we receive in response to 
this offer the more we shall feel that 
the Intelligencer is appreciated by 
those who receive it. Our rate to 
new subscribers is $1.50 for the first 
year. For every two names sent us 
at this rate we will send one copy free 
to someone not already a subscriber. 





SUMMER TIME 


S the best time of the year to 

have a watch cleaned and over- 

hauled, because it can be spared 
more readily. 


We are prepared to do the 
work thoroughly and at a reason- 
able price. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 
Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
Fine, pure bred birds, and every one a profit pre- 
ducer. Just the kind of stock you need. Big, 
strong, hardy hens, that lay eggs which hatch 
out husky little fellows that come with stamina 
enough to live and grow. Eggs, $2 per setting; 
three settings, $5 ; $6 per 100; $60 per 1000 
Ss. B. & E. W. TWINING, 


Yardley, Pa. 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
1413 Walnut Street 





With 
Fanshawe, 
Cadwalader & Co. 


STOCK 
BROKERS 


Orders in Stocks 
and Bonds 
given 

prompt 
attention 













EXTRA 


es TUSAD, 


VALUE 


A limited number of 
Ladies’ 14 kt. gold open 
face watches. 15-jewel 
movements, at $20.00, 
including monogram. 
Exceptional value at 
this price. 


RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 








Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


LADY OF WIDE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 

offers to a limited number of girls, college 
preparation with individual care, and a refined 
home in Philadelphia. Address: No. 82 this Office. 


YOUNG FRIEND, ENGINEERING UNI- 

versity graduate, with four years’ experience 
since graduation—one,year draughting, one uni- 
versity instructor, two Asst. Supt. of factory — 
desires permanent location with engineering or 
manufacturing concern. Address: B. G 
eee: Office. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY, POSITION 


as companion or helper at Buck Hill Falls. 
Address: No. 84, this Office. 


YOUNG LADY DESIRES POSITION OF 
trust in boarding-school, institution, summer 
hotel or private family. Best reference. Address : 


No. 85, this Office. 
$1200 WANTED ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
on new brick dwelling in City of 


Chester, at 6 per cent. Safe investment. Charles 
Palmer, Chester, Pa. 





WANTED-A RESPECTABLE FAMILY OF 

two or three to take charge of a physician’s 
house for six weeks or more, rent free. Address: 
No. 81 this Office. 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE. Select private party sailing June 20 
under leadership of Rev. G. F. Nason, Pastor lst 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del. Ten 
weeks $580. inclusive. Strictly first class. Few 
vacancies. 


TRAVEL UNIVERSITY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Travel, recreation, education. Italy to England. 
Two months tour, $400 sails July 2. 


American Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. 
small parties. Tours from $250 to 
dent Travelers given valuable assistance. 


Select 
Indepen- 


BOARDING AND ) ROOMS. 


)ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SMALL FAMILY IN PLEASANT PART OF 
Germantown offers room and private bath, 
with table board, to refined gentleman for sum- 
mer months. Address: W.W. D., 222 Market St., 
a. 


FOR RENT AND FOR SALE 


For RENT—FURNISHED; A VERY DE 
lightful country home; large house and 
grounds; conveniently located on Main Street, 
Moorestown, N. J. Address: John T. Evans, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


For RENT-TWO THIRD STORY UNFUR- 

nished front rooms, “‘ communicating ”’ ; also 
one third story front room, furnished. N. W. Cor. 
12th and Diamond Streets, Philadelphia. 








“COSTLY THY HABIT 





as thy purse can buy, 
also to printing. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA 


applies 





BUCK HILL FALLS 


How to spend the “4th of July ” in a rational 
way has been the effort of the management at 
Buck Hill since its foundation. Fire works are 
not permitted in the settlement. The day passed 
with a picnic for the younger children, bowling 
and tennis for the young people, athletic contests 
in the afternoon, a parade with Japanese lanterns 
in the early evening and speaking, recitations, 
singing afterwards. A large number of guests 
expressed themselves as having had “the nicest 
4th of July in their lives,”” The absence of noise 
was greatly appreciated by everybody. 


The hack service has started and is already 
proving a satisfaction to guests who are not able 
to walk fast or far. 


Susan Holton, a young woman who has made 
a great success entertaining children with stories, 
has been at Buck Hill for the past two weeks. 


Charles Palmer, from Westtown, an enthusias- 
tie student of nature, has charge ‘of ‘the nature 
work this season. He takes a tramp each day 
with those interested in the insect, bird and 
flower life, and is arranging a series of talks on 
these and kindred subjects. 


Jennie Cornell, of Bound Brook, N. J., is in 
charge of the children’s play ground, which has 
had some extra care bestowed on it this year. 
She is also arranging to gather the children to 
gether each evening for a “ Twilight Story.” 


The two young women from Washington, 
Louise Dennington and Maud May, arrived with 


11 horses and have begun the outdoor riding 
lessons. 


The tennis courts and bowling alleys are always 
well patronized and when the base ball field and 
golf links and the bathing houses at the Lake are 
completed, there should be no dearth of healthful 


and harmless occupation and amusement for 
young and old. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 


Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 


We Advertised 
in this paper, on Sixth month 


8th, a number of Friends’ 


and other books. We have 


sold many, but have a num- 
ber still on hand. 


Refer to that issue for names and 
prices. John Russell Hayes’ 
books are among them—dainty 
volumes at small cost. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphis 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 

ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 

—_—__ a So 4 Friends who are 

teaching, or quali to teach are requested to 

Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 

a Sedustinaaas a Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth comme re 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 




















To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we oe ee in 

will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- - George School, Fy ites A 
‘eae sic aia NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. | riends ee acide te « 
Under eee ¥ : A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 













under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- | above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 









. ing students either for business or for College. record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
pp silieinoi aan “lengtegs seer moa mae For catalogue, apply to tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER oF SUBSCRIBERS. JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, Etna inci 
, George School, Penna. A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 






Locust Valley, N. Y. 








ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 





Friends’ School _ 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 





Friends’ Central School 

























application. Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
No advertisement inserted for less than twenty GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
cents. Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting PHILADELPHIA 

— Inspection invited at this time with view : 

OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING of entering pupils for 1907-08. Capit euee® pont my thom ap tod 
N. W.C ae Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. | and prepares for college. 
- Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., eels 
Philadelphia. Se G’ town 8947—A. J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
viii Circulars on application 












*,*TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 
Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 





Abi ong Friends School “LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 
Jenkintown, Pa. poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 
—— . A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary bs sn 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Gee | ot" tud. A book thet bove aad sists snloy. 
CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. Course. Masia Visit this echeol Cod rot tae | Reduced to 60 cents, including postage. For sale 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. | by Friends’ Book Association. 
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School and Hotel Booklets 
Now is a very good time to prepare the copy and arrange the 
changes in next year’s booklets. It seems early, but we know 
of many disappointments that could be avoided by beginning 
early. We have some handsome samples of both kinds of 
work. 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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GOOD WORDS.—XXIV. 
To be efficient is more difficult than to be good. 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 
In ‘‘Efficient Democracy,’’ 


““GRAVE THESE LESSONS.”’ 
There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 

Upon the hearts of men. 


Have Hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn. 
Have Faith! Where’er thy barque is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 
Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have Love! Not love alone for one; 
But man, as man, thy brothers call; 
And scatter like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 
Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, Faith and Love—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 


—Schiller. 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE AT 
ASBURY PARK. 


The Central Committee, which is the executive 
body of Friends’ General Conference, is made up 
of one hundred members. Of these thirty-seven 
are appointed by committees of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, fourteen by New York Yearly Meeting, 
fourteen by Baltimore Yearly Meeting, nine by 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, four by Genesee Yearly 
Meeting, four by Ohio Yearly Meeting, and ten by 
the General Conference of Friends’ Associations. 


This committee of one hundred divides itself into | 


three sections of equal size—one on Philanthropic 
Labor, one on First-day Schools, and one on Edu- 
cation. It also has a standing Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles made up in 
part but not exclusively from its own membership. 

The Central Committee met at Asbury Park, N. 
J., at the Park View Hotel, on Seventh-day, the 
29th, at 2 p.m. Roll-call showed forty-six mem- 
bers of the committee present. There were in all 
about one hundred and twenty-five ‘Friends in at- 
tendance, and all were invited to take a part in 
the proceedings. Dr. O. Edward Janney, Chair- 


man of the Committee and President of the Gen- 
eral Conference was present and presided, The 
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secretary was unable to be present and Mary Whit- 
son was appointed to act for the time. The report 
of the treasurer was received. The balance in the 
treasury Eighth month 28th, 1906, had been 
$948.73; the quotas had been all paid in by the 
yearly meetings and amounted to $2,500; the 
amount realized on excursions, etc. at the time of 
the conference at Mountain Lake Park had been 
$898.16; interest on deposits had amounted to 
$7.96 and there had been a donation of $2.00; 
making in all $4,457.44. The disbursements, which 
included $629.52 for the publication of the proceed- 
ings, $985.34 for the publication of the First-day 
school lesson leaves, and $362.46 for the use of the 
Philanthropic section, amounted to $2,593.34. Thus 
there remained in the treasury a balance of 
$1,864.10. 

The committee appointed at Mountain Lake to 
receive invitations and investigate places for hold- 
ing the General Conference of 1908, also to select a 
place for holding the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, and to consider and report on the proposi- 
tion to hold the General Conference in Sixth month 
reported: that they did not consider it advisable to 
hold the Conference in Sixth month because of the 
inconvenience it would be to Friends engaged in 
farming; as to the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, invitations had been received from Illinois 
Yearly Meeting and from Friends of Fishertown, 
Pa., and after careful consideration it had been 
decided to hold a preliminary business meeting at 
Asbury Park on Sixth month 29th and to recom- 
mend that a meeting and conference be held at 
Fishertown about the end of Eighth month; invi- 
tations for holding the General Conference had 
been received from Winona Lake, Ind., Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., Swarthmore, Pa., Asbury Park and 
Atlantic City, N.J., and Mountain Lake Park, 
Md. This report was accepted and the place of 
meeting of the conference in 1908 was taken up. 
During the discussion two other places came into 
consideration; these were Detroit, Mich., and 
Cambridge, Mass. The remainder of the session 
and also the evening session were devoted toa 
consideration of this subject. The final decision 
was, as reported in the Intelligencer last week, in 
favor of Winona Lake, Ind. The names of Friends 
appointed to serve on the committees to arrange 
the program and make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the conference were also announced in 
last week’s issue. 
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At the session on First-day afternoon it was re- 
ported that a telegram had been received from 
Winona Lake that it would be impossible for them 
to entertain the conference earlier in Eighth 
month than the 28th. It was accordingly decided 
that the working out of the details be left with 
the Transportation Committee and the Committee 
on Business and Finance and a report be made at 
the meeting of the Central Committee at Fisher- 
town in Eighth month next. 

A committee was appointed to co-operate with 
Friends of Fishertown in arranging a program for 
the conference to be held in connection with the 
meetings of the Central Committee there as an- 
nounced in last week’s Intelligencer. 

A request from the Program Committee of the 
School for Religious and Social Study to be held at 
George School the first part of Ninth month next 
for a contribution of $100 towards its expenses 
was referred to the Business and Finance Com- 
mittee with power to act. Later that Committee 
authorized the payment of the sum stated. 

The Central Committee adjourned to meet at 
Fishertown, Eighth month 3lst to Ninth month 
2nd, inclusive. 

During the interval between the sessions and 
during the early hours of First-day morning the 
sections on First-day schools, Philanthropic Labor, 
and Education and the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles held sessions 
and at the afternoon sessions on First-day pre- 
sented the following reports of their respective 
activities for the past year: 


ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 
To the Central Committee: 


Following the committee’s appointment at 
Mountain Lake Park in 1906, it organized by 
choosing R. Barclay Spicer, chairman, Henry 
W. Wilbur, secretary, and Susan W. Janney, treas- 
urer. An executive committee was appointed as 
follows: R. Barclay Spicer, Susan W. Janney, 
Jesse H. Holmes, Frank M. Bartram and Henry 
W. Wilbur. 

Since the Mountain Lake Park Conference, the 
executive committee, with such members of the 
general committee as could attend, has held month- 
ly meetings at which plans of work were consid- 
ered, and direction given to the labors of the Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

In Tenth and Eleventh months the secretary 
spent several weeks in the Middle West. During 
this trip the two Friendly neighborhoods in Ne- 
braska, and all of the meetings and neighborhoods 
in Iowa were visited. Some time was spent in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in an effort for better organiz- 
ed and more continuous service on the part of 
Friends there. The meeting for worship jin Lin- 
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coln had been discontinued for some time, the only 
Friendly gathering being the quarterly assembling 
of the executive meeting for the transaction of its 
meagre business, and the Half-Yearly Meeting 
which gathers in Lincoln once a year. A Friends’ 
Association was organized, which has since held 
meetings monthly. While we hope the present 
outlook in Lincoln may improve, still the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that if the assistance attempted 
last fall had been given five years ago, a growing 
Friendly center would to-day exist in Nebraska’s 
capital city. 

During the western trip a helpful Week-End 
Conference was attended at Pendleton, Indiana, 
which was followed by good results in the local 
meeting. Some encouragement was also given to 
the establishment of a First-day school in connec- 
tion with the meeting in Chicago. This school has 
been continued with interest since its commence- 
ment. Besides the other work on the trip, brief 
visits were made to isolated Friends in Nebraska 
and Iowa. About 3,500 miles were traveled dur- 
ing the trip. 

Since the General Conference last year Week- 
End Conferences have been held at Christiana and 
York, Penna.; Trenton, Moorestown and Woods- 
town, New Jersey, and Sandy Spring, Md. The 
committee has given more or less assistance, 
either direct or indirect, to all of these gatherings. 
We believe that it is the united opinion that all of 
the conferences helped advance Friends’ princi- 
ples, and increased interest and willingness to 
serve in the local meetings where they were held. 

The work of the Whittier Reading Circles has 
gone modestly forward. New circles have been 
formed at Christiana and Chester, Pa., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Waynesville, Ohio, and Pendleton, 
Ind. Some of the old circles are taking the second 
year’s course. In every case where the course has 
been faithfully followed, a lively and lasting inter- 
est has been developed in our Friendly history, 
principles and literature. It is probable, however, 
that the indirect results of the movement have 
been more marked than the direct. These results 
have appeared in independent and individual read- 
ing of Friendly history and literature, inspired by 
the Reading Circle education, and reported from 
different parts of the country. Interest in the 
Reading Circle movement and inquiries about it, 
seem to be continuous. 

On the 9th of Twelfth month a meeting was held 
in Coatesville, Pa., under the care of this commit- 
tee, and visited by four of its members. It should 
be said that Coatesville has never had a Friends’ 
meeting in its midst, of a regular kind. The at- 
tendance was encouraging, and the interest mark- 
ed. On the 13th of the same month the General 
Secretary organized a Friends’ Association in 
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Coatesville. Since that time a meeting has been 
held every First-day. Visitors have been in attend- 
ance on certain occasions, but the meeting has often 
been held by the Friends of Coatesville, no out- 
siders being present. A meeting for worship gath- 
ers at eleven o’clock, and when no visitors are 
present, is followed by a meeting of the associa- 
tion. The interest is well sustained, and the pros- 
pect for a continuous Friends’ meeting in that lit- 
tle manufacturing city seems good. 

Friends at London Grove, in co-operation with 
members of this committee, have revived the 
meeting for worship at Unionville, about four 
miles from Kennett Square, Pa. This meeting 
had been discontinued for some time. 

The committee has continued its care over the 
meeting at York, Pa., the Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee assisting in valuable 
ways. A visitor attends York meeting once each 
month. The interest there seems to be growing, 
and the attendance of the meetings held on First- 
day has been increasing. 

During the winter a manifest call for the estab- 
lishment of a regular meeting for worship and 
discipline at Pasadena, California, came to this 
committee. The Friends living in that vicinity on 
the Pacific coast, are now members of various 
meetings located in different parts of the country, 
principally in the East. They have been organ- 
ized as a Friends’ Association for about three 
years. This committee gave all possible attention 
to the Pasadena situation, and much correspond- 
ence developed. The Friends there were united 
in the desire to become a constituent part of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting, and this committee gave 
needful assistance to this concern, in ways to 
make it practical and effective. It seemed best to 
organize the Pasadena meeting under the care of 
Swarthmore Monthly Meeting, and a committee of 
that meeting now has the matter in hand. Your 
committee has also co-operated with Friends in 
Pasadena in arranging for a Week-End Confer- 
ence there the 6th and 7th of Seventh month. 

In the study of the Friendly field which this 
committee has been able to make during the past 
two years, in which time nearly 85 per cent. of all 
the Friendly neighborhoods of the seven Yearly 
Meetings have been visited by representatives of 
the committee, certain needs seem not only impor- 
tant but imperative. One of them is a better 
equipment for service on the part of our members 
upon whom rests the labor of maintaining our 
First-day schools, Friends’ Associations, and the 
work of our philanthropic committees. Laborers 
for our whitened fields are not lacking, but equip- 
ment for effectiveness is now desired and demand- 
ed. This committee has deveolped a concern to 








of this committee, have gladly co-operated, and 
after much consideration of the subject, the plans 
have been perfected for holding a Friends’ School 
for Religious and Social Study. The school will be 
in session two weeks, and through the kindness 
and generosity of the George School Managers, 
will meet at that institution Eighth month 3lst. 
The intention is to make the school a permanency, 
and not a mere experiment, so that we may have 
a constant and continuous supply of the demand 
for equipment. 

A number of our most devoted young people 
have for some time had a concern to make a reli- 
gious pilgrimage to certain of our Friendly neigh- 
borhoods, in the hope of doing good along many 
lines. Such sympathy and co-operation as seemed 
possible has been given by the committee, through 
the General Secretary, to this concern. The pil- 
grimage will be inaugurated early in Eighth 
month, and will include some of the meetings in 
Maryland, and all of those in Virginia. 

In Second month the General Secretary was ap- 
pointed by the United States Census Bureau to 
collect the religious statistics of our Society, and 
he has given some time and much over-time, to 
that task. While the labor has far exceeded his 
expectations, the appointment has enabled him to 
collect much valuable information, and to get in 
touch with Friendly interests, which must be of 
great value to the future work of the committee. 

The General Conference, through the Central 
Committee, conferred upon this committee the 
task of selecting delegates to the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals to meet in Boston 
in Ninth month, and to perfect such other ar- 
rangements as may be necessary to co-operate in 
that gathering. The committee is giving continu- 
ous attention to the duties of this charge, and re- 
ports progress in the same. 

The headquarters of the committee at 140 North 
15th Street, Philadelphia, is being more and more 
known as a place where all sorts of assistance may 
be sought, and in so far as our limited means and 
ability go, supplied. A large part of the work at 
headquarters is of such a semi-personal nature 
that it cannot be wisely or rightly incorporated in a 
general report. Philanthropic committees and as- 
sociations desiring help in the way of assistance 
at public meetings, or information touching any of 
our activities or concerns, will always receive 
every possible help and encouragement from the 
committee. 

The financial support of the committee has been 
entirely secured from voluntary contributions. 
To facilitate this plan, and as widely as possible 
distribute the financial support of the committee’s 
work, a collection book has been placed in the 
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meetings. Some of these collectors have been en- 
ergetic, and by their labors have made it possible 
for the committee to carry on its work. A con- 
siderable number of Monthly Meetings, however, 
have made no contribution. It seems to your com- 
mittee, that ina modest way the value of the 
work has been now demonstrated. New opportu- 
nities for effort and demands for assistance are 
constantly arising, and many opportunities cannot 
be met because of the lack of-the necessary funds. 
The committee contracts no debts, and feeling 
that the work is really the work of the whole So- 
ciety, it hopes for increased support to meet the 
increased demands. 

For the past five months our concerned and effi- 
cient treasurer has been on the Pacific coast, and 
we have been deprived of her well-directed efforts 
and helpful co-operation, although her sympathy 
and assistance have come tous across the conti- 
nent. We hope for her return early in the fall. 

During the more than two years in which this 
committee has been working under the present ar- 
rangement, there has been no time when we more 
fully recognized the value of the task in hand, or 
have felt more certain of the spiritual moving and 
meaning which characterized its inception, than 
we do to-day. Influenced by that feeling, we 


make this partial report of our labors in the recent 
past, and with reverence, thankfulness and hope 


enter upon our future way. 
On behalf of the committee, 
R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


HENRY W. WILBUR. 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, 


Sixth Mo. 29th, 1907. 


(Reports of the Sections on Philanthropic Labor, Education, 
and First-day Schools will be given next week.) 


SLAVES OF THE NEEDLE. 

In the busy season of millinery and dressmaking 
nobody knows how many girls are obliged to toil 
until midnight and after, often until two o’clock 
in the morning, that fashionable women may have 
their finery on the moment. Talk about sweat- 
shops! Some of the dressmaking establishments 
in the Fifth Avenue district are so much worse 
than the average sweatshop, in their heartless and 
cynical attitude towards their slaves cf the needle, 
that comparisons are unfair. It is a common 
thing for girls to be kept at work for eighteen 
hours, with three-quarters of an hour off for the 
noon meal and a cup of tea and bread and butter 
handed around for supper. Few, if any, dress- 
makers pay their girls for overtime. The girls 
work far into the night to finish rush orders, and 
are laid off for a day or two to recover. They 
are not paid anything for the days when they do 
not work, of course. How could they expect it? 

—Rhetta Childe Dorr, in Harper’s Weekly. ~ 


THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. I. 


The following is the first of a series of articles on the 
peace conference now in session at The Hague. The writ- 
er is our friend, Dr. William I. Hull, Professor of His- 
tory in Swarthmore College, who with his family is at 
The Hague and will remain there throughout the time the 
conference is in session. 


ORIGIN OF THE CONFERENCE. 


In September, 1904, while the Russo-Japanese 
War was running its course, the Interparliament- 
ary Union was holding its sessions in St. Louis. 
This union is composed of members of the various 
national congresses of America and of all the par- 
liaments of Europe,—with two exceptions. At its 
St. Louis meeting, Richard Bartholdt, M. C. from 
Missouri, proposed a resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously, requesting all the governments in 
the world to send representatives to a second in- 
ternational conference, for the purpose: Ist, of de- 
liberating upon those questions for which the con- 
ference at The Hague deemed another conference 
desirable; 2nd, deciding upon arbitration treaties 
between nations; 3rd, considering the desirability 
of an international congress, assembling at fixed 
periods for the discussion of international ques- 
tions. The Union then decided to send a delega- 
tion of 200 of its members to Washington to re- 
quest President Roosevelt to invoke the proposed 
conference. The President received the delegation 
most cordially, and promised to comply with their 
request. 

After one year’s diplomatic correspondence, and 
after the Russo-Japanese War had come to an end, 
the Russian ambassador in Washington expressed 
to President Roosevelt the Czar’s desire to con- 


-voke a second conference at The Hague, and the 


President declared himself delighted to coincide 
with the Czar’s desire. Accordingly, in April, 
1906, the Russian government issued its invitation 
to the nations and its proposed program of discus- 
sions. All the governments soon accepted the in- 
vitation, but the meeting of the conference was 
postponed until 1907, so that it should not inter- 
fere with the Pan-American Conference to be held 
at Rio de Janeiro. In May of this year it was 
finally decided that the conference should begin on 
the 15th of June. By reason of the way in which 
this Second Conference was originated, and of its 
meeting-place being the capital of the Nether- 
lands, the Czar of Russia, the President of the 
United States, and the young Queen of the Neth- 
erlands, are called here ‘‘The Patrons of the Confer- 
ence,’” and their portraits have appeared together 
as such in the newspapers. 
ITS MEMBERSHIP. 

In the first conference, in 1899, twenty-six na- 
tions were represented; but it was decided to ex- 
tend the invitation this time to the nineteen re- 
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publics of Mexico, Central and South America. 
Thus, the membership of the second conference 
comprises representatives from all the sovereign 
and independent governments of the world, ex- 
cepting Abyssinia, Morocco, and Liberia. Es- 
pecial interest attaches here to the delegates of 
Central and South America, coming, as they do, 
for the first time to ‘‘the international capital of 
the world.’’ Canning’s famous boast is recalled: 
‘“T have summoned a new world into existence,”’ 
he said, when England recognized the independ- 
ence of the South American republics,—‘‘in order 
to preserve the balance of power in the old!’’ 
And, although it is not believed that the Latin re- 
publics of the new world can or should fulfil such a 
high task, it is recognized that their delegates 
bring to the conference the desires, the aspira- 
tions, and the ideals of a great continent which 
has never before of its own accord participated in 
the deliberations of international conferences. 

Of the forty-five nations represented, only nine 
are regarded as ‘‘great powers;’’ but since repre- 
sentation is based on sovereignty and independ- 
ence alone, the delegates of all the powers, great 
and small, are on a footing of equality, both in 
the joint meetings of the conference and in its 
committees. This fact is hailed as a triumph of 
international democracy, and as a good omen for 
the furtherance of international arbitration and 


disarmament, in both of which the small powers 
are supremely interested. 

The number of delegates is about -225, one- 
half of these having plenary power, the other half 
being military, naval, and ‘‘scientific’’ or ‘‘tech- 


nical’’ advisors, and secretaries. Among such a 
distinguished body of men from all nations there 
are, naturally, some very interesting personages; 
and I shall be glad later, to write some particulars 
concerning them for the Intelligencer readers. 

ITS FIRST MEETING. 

The delegates have been arriving in The Hague 
for the past two weeks, and have taxed the city’s 
best accommodations to the utmost. The first 
conference met in the far-famed House in the 
Woods, a royal villa standing in the midst of The 
Hague’s superb remnant of the forest primeval. 
This second conference has too many members to 
be accommodated in this building, and it has been 
installed in the heart of the city, in the Hall of 
the Knights, a historic old castle, already hoary 
with two and a half centuries of age when Ameri- 
ca was discovered. The Palace of Peace, present- 
ed by Andrew Carnegie to ‘‘the federation of the 
world,’’ has not yet been commenced; and even a 
site for it is still under discussion. The 14th day 
of this month was devoted to the registration of 
the delegates, and on the afternoon of the 15th, 
the first meeting was held. The gathering in the 
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Hall was marked by the simplicity befitting truly 
great assemblies. The neighboring squares, called 
the Binnenhof and the Buitenhof, were thronged 
by curious crowds; but a few mounted patrols and 
policemen on foot sufficed to preserve order. Eu- 
ropeans, accustomed as they are to the trumpet- 
blasts and fanfares, the gorgeous uniforms of 
horse, foot, and dragoons, which accompany most 
national and international occasions, commented 
upon the absence of all these things, and there are 
many who lament that Peace, habited in black, 
knows not the art of making herself popular, as 
does gaily-clad and vociferous War. But to the 
Quaker mind at least, it seems entirely fitting 
that Peace should be accompanied by Simplicity 
and sweet Silence. 

The small gallery of the Hall was filled with 
about 200 spectators, including chiefly Nether- 
land’s officials and the wives of the delegates; and 
at the 239 desks on the floor sat the delegates 
themselves, arranged in three rows down the cen- 
ter of the Hall, and in three rows on each side. 
The Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs called the 
assembly to order, made a short speech of wel- 
come, proposed that a telegraphic greeting be sent 
to the Czar, and nominated the Czar’s chief repre- 
sentative at the conference, M. de Nelidow, as the 
permanent president. Both of these propositions 
were agreed to, viva voce, President Nelidow de- 
livered his opening address, appointed the secre- 
taries of the conference, and then declared the 
meeting adjourned until the 19th instant. Both 
the addresses were in French, the universal lan- 
guage of diplomacy, the first slowly, the second 
very fast, and the entire session lasted only from 
3.10 to 3.35 o’clock. 

The Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, in open- 
ing the meeting, referred to the initiative of the 
Czar and the hospitality of the Queen, and then 
said: ‘‘I think that I should not omit at this time 
to offer the tribute of our gratitude to the eminent 
statesman who presides over the destinies of the 
United States of America. President Roosevelt has 
contributed greatly to the growth of the seed sown 
by the august initiator of the solemn international 
assemblies convoked for the discussion and more 
precise definition of the rules of international 
law.’’ In referring to the Hall in which the. con- 
ference met, the Minister said: ‘‘It will acquire a 
new title to historic celebrity which will pass be- 
yond the bounds of national history, now that 
within its walls shall deliberate the assembly, the 
most completely representative of the states of the 
world which has ever been convoked.”’ 

M. de Nelidow, in commencing his presidential 
address, proposed that the Dutch Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and the first Dutch delegate to the 
conference, Messrs. de Tets and de Beaufort, be 
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elected Honorary President and Vice President, 
respectively. This proposition was accepted, and 
a telegram of thanks to the Queen of the Nether- 
lands, proposed by the President, was also voted. 
M. Nelidow then referred to the ‘‘ part played in the 
convocation of the conference by the eminent head 
of the great North American Confederation, whose 
generous impulses are always inspired by the no- 
blest sentiments of justice and humanity.’’ In 
speaking of the first Peace Conference and its re- 
sults—the 33 treaties of arbitration concluded be- 
tween the nations and the four disputes settled by 
The Hague Tribunal since 1899,—M. de Nelidow 
said: ‘‘ All the friends of civilization follow with a 
sympathetic interest the progress of international 
institutions consequent upon the First Peace Con- 
ference, and a generous citizen of the United 
States has given a fortune for the erection here of 
a sumptuous palace where they may have their 
permanent seats. It is for us to make them 
worthy of this munificent act and make them a 
means of manifesting to Mr. Carnegie our appre- 
ciation.’’ 

In concluding his address, M. Nelidow gave elo- 
quent expression to the two views in regard to the 
conference’s work which have been dominant in 
the unofficial discussions regarding it. These two 
views may be summed up, respectively, in the 
words Conservatism and Progress, Practical 
Statesmanship and the Realization of Ideals. Thus, 
in conversations I have had with delegates from 
Holland, Greece, and China,—the last an American 
citizen,—the desire has been expressed emphatic- 
ally by each of the three that the conference 
should not attempt the impossible. And, on the 
other hand, in conversation with a delegate from 
America, he said to me: ‘‘Your old professor at 
Johns Hopkins was right in his adage that ‘one 
should not get too far ahead of the procession, lest 
he get shot;’ but one should at least be a little in 
advance of the firing line.’’ M. de Nelidow, in 
striking these two key-notes said: ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
let us not be too ambitious. Let us not forget 
that our means of action are limited, that nations 
are living beings just like the individuals who 
compose them; that they have the same passions, 
the same aspirations, the same defects, the same 
illusions.. But let not that discourage us from pic- 
turing the ideal of a universal peace and of a fra- 
ternity of the nations, which are after all only 
the natural and higher aspirations of the hu- 
man soul. Is not the essential condition of 
all progress the pursuit of an ideal towards which 
one always strives, without being able ever to 
reach it? Excelsior is the motto of progress. Let 
us then bravely take up the work before us, hav- 
ing as the light of our path the luminous star of 
peace and justice, to which we shall never attain, 
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but which will guide us always for the welfare of 
humanity.’’ To an American these words vividly 
recall the noble exhortation attributed by Gouver- 
neur Morris to Washington on the eve of the meet- 
ing of our Constitutional Convention of 1787. May 
they have an equally beneficent response! 


SOME NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


It is reported that a delegation of leading clergy- 
men, comprising the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and a number of English and American bishops 
and other ministers, will soon arrive at The Hague 
to lend to the conference the moral support which 
they represent. 


On the 14th instant, an internatioanl delegation 
of women, representing the Women’s International 
Council, arrived at The Hague and requested, 
through the General Secretary of the conference, 
the favor of an audience. The leader of the dele- 
gation is Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, the Council’s presi- 
dent, Lady Aberdeen, being prevented by illness 
from attendance; and its members include well 
known women from the United States, Canada, 
England, and nine European countries. 


On the day of the inauguration of the First Con- 
ference, a Te Deum mass was celebrated in the 
Russian church at The Hague. This gave rise to 
considerable criticism, and the present conference 
was opened without any formal religious inaugura- 
tion. As one of its leaders remarked: ‘‘From the 
religious point of view, the conference has chosen 
for its motto: Laborare est orare.’’ 


Wo. I. HULL. 
The Hague, Sixth Month 18th. 


CHILDREN IN THE SOUTHERN MILLS. 


I tarry longest in the large spinning-rooms. In 
the long narrow alleys, lined high with whirling 
spindles, are childish figures moving slowly up 
and down, stopping every moment or two to tie a 


broken thread. Little boys doff the wooden 
spindles with a celerity that is itself machine-like 
and bring others in small wooden carts. A few 
of the children are rosy and healthy looking; most 
are pale and dull eyed. Their unkempt hair and 
little cheap calico gowns are covered with lint. 
The lips of some are almost bloodless, and there is 
a brown line along them which tells its own story. 
‘‘Why do you use snuff? It is very bad for you,’’ 
I say to a girl of twelve whose face is colorless ex- 
cept for the blue circles under her eyes and the 
dark stains on her white lips. She looks more fit 
for a hospital than for a spinning-room. ‘‘I reck- 
on hit’s good for me,’’ she replies; ‘‘it sorter 
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seems to keep this lint fum gittin’ in my throat, 
an’ I’ve got a bad cough.’’ 

I ask the same question of another child, a 
tough, wiry-looking little creature with alert 
movements and an indomitable spirit of fun in her 
black eyes. ‘‘I know I oughtn’t to dip,’’ she says, 
her eyes twinkling; ‘‘but I jes’ caint he’p it. Hit 
keeps me fum bein’ so lonesome.’’ ‘‘How long 
have you been at this lonesome work?” ‘‘Fo’ 
year.’’ (She is not yet fourteen). ‘‘Can you 
read and write?’’ ‘‘No’m,I caint.’’ Look and 
voice deprecate the fact, but turn it bravely into a 
joke. ‘‘There’sa real good school here; free, 
too,’’ she adds for the honor of her employers; 
‘“but I’m jes’ one o’ them that don’t never git to 
go to it.’’ 

—Mary A. Bacon, in the Atlantic. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 29. Seventh month 28th. 
THE GOLDEN CALF. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols.—1 John 5:21. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Exodus 32: 1-8, 30-35. 


The Ten Commandments are the expression of 
general principles on which particular laws are 
based. The chapters following our last lesson con- 
tain many particular laws that were in force 
among the Israelites. If we read them thought- 
fully we shall find that as a whole they show quite 
a high conception of right and justice. Indeed, 
much of our common law at the present time does 
not differ materially from the common law that 
was accepted by the children of Israel. 

We find that the Jewish law recognized slavery 
and that an offense committed against a slave was 
less serious than the same offense committed 
against a freeman. If aslave received bodily in- 
jury, the one who inflicted the injury paid dam- 
ages to the master. The owner was toa certain 
extent responsible for injury done by his animals. 
If an ox that was in the habit of goring people 
was allowed to run at large, it was decreed that 
the owner should be put to death if it killed 
any one. We have outgrown the Jewish law of 
“‘eye for eye, tooth for tooth,’’ but in nearly all 
Christian countries the law still exacts ‘‘life for 
life.’’ 

Moses was bidden to go again into the presence 
of Jehovah, taking with him Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, but 
only Moses was to come near Jehovah, the others 
were to worship him afar off. ‘‘Jehovah said un- 
to Moses that he would give him tables of stone 
for the commandments. The glory of Jehovah 
abode upon Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it 
six days: and the seventh day he called unto 
Moses out of the midst of the cloud.”’ 


The narrative tells us that Moses was in the 
mount forty days and that during this time he re- 
ceived directions concerning the making of the 
ark and the building of the tabernacle, the altar 
of burnt offering, the ephod and the breastplate, 
the priests’ garments, sacrifices, incense and 
many other matters pertaining to the forms of 
worship among the Jews. 

And then Jehovah gave to Moses the tables of 
stone containing the commandments, as we learned 
in our last lesson. 

During the forty days that Moses was away 
from them the people became discontented. Aaron 
had much less influence over them than his broth- 
er, and when they demanded a visible god he made 
for them a golden calf, as our lesson tells us. It 
is not strange that Moses was indignant when he 
found what the people had done in his absence, 
and we can easily forgive him for breaking the 
tables of stone in his anger. Afterward the in- 
nate nobility of the great leader asserted itself, 
and we find him willing to suffer for the sins of 
his people, asking that his name might be blotted 
out of Jehovah’s book, if they could be forgiven 
on no other condition. 

History is full of illustrations of the power of a 
great leader over the masses. Just as soon as 
Moses reappeared and spoke to the people himself, 
telling them how they had sinned, the multitude 
were not only ready to follow him, but were even 
eager to put to death the ones who had clamored 
most loudly for idols. It is probable that the 3,000 
who were killed (Ex. 32:28) belonged to this class. 

Whenever this lesson is presented the teacher 
is moved to compare the money worship of to-day 
with the incense offered to the golden calf by the 
Israelites. In some respects our modern idolatry 
is far worse. When the people of old bowed down 
to idols, they did not receive the blessing that the 
true God alone can give, but others did not suffer 
greatly because of their form of worship. But too 
often the money worshiper of to-day obtains his 
money through the toil and suffering of others. 
The men and women in our sweat shops, the little 
children toiling in our mills, the hundreds in our 
great cities living in filthy tenements, are some of 
the sacrifices that are laid before the altar of the 
golden calf of the twentieth century. What Jeho- 
vah said unto Moses will apply to idol worshipers 
of every country and of every age: ‘‘Whosoever 
hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of my 
book.”’ 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—The Jewish Law. 
Money Worship. 

QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Let 
each pupil quote a passage of the Jewish law from Exodus 
21 : 26-22:15, and tell what he thinks it means. Describe 
the ark here spoken of. What was the tabernacle? What 
wa® 20 ephod? 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 13, 1907. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


We are moving toward the conception of educa- 
tion as a complete development of the powers of 
man which cannot properly be described by any 
limiting adjective, but we have not yet fully as- 
similated the idea. Certain nations in the past 
have placed the stress in education upon the phys- 
ical side in order to make strong men able to fight 
their enemies. Others have developed the intel- 
lectual side of education by acquiring the intrica- 
cies of Greek and Latin verse and mastering the 
subtleties of logic. Religious education has, until 
very recent time, been esteemed to be a thing en- 
tirely separate from and independent of other 
forms of development, and has been considered to 
consist of an intimate knowledge of creeds, cate- 
chisms, and Hebrew history. To such an extreme 
have we carried this differentiation, that many 
boards of education have legislated against reli- 
gious instruction in schools. 

Considering how crude the popular conception 
of religious education has been, perhaps the rules 
against it are not so bad as they seem. And they 
have produced one important result, viz.: that the 
thought of earnest Christian people has been 
roused by the idea of excluding religious teaching 
from the atmosphere in which their children spend 
most of the formative years. Asa result of this 
awakening the Religious Education Association 
has been formed, which is not only combating the 
exclusion of religious teaching, but is helping to 
substitute for the old and narrow conception of 
what this is, broader and more inclusive ideals. 
We cannot escape all at once from the thraldom of 
our traditions, but we are recognizing with in- 
creasing clearness that religious teaching is not a 
thing apart from life, but the essential thing in it. 
Perfect physical development is admirable, but 
partial. Large intellectual attainment is desirable, 
but incomplete. A knowledge of creeds and 
ancient history and the theologic views of school- 
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men, being only a form of intellectual attainment, 
does not supply the missing element of. complete- 
ness in life. The thing that makes physical per- 
fection worth striving after is, that we are the 
temple of God and can serve our purpose most 
satisfactorily by being strong of muscle and 
trained in bodily control. The only reason why 
intellectual attainments are worth striving for, is 
because we feel that we are not worms of the 
dust, but creatures full of Divine possibilities, 
which it is our business to develop. Of course 
most people who train in gymnasiums and on the 
athletic field, as well as those who seek diplomas 
and honors at schools and colleges, do so without a 
primary thought of why it is worth while. It is 
what others do, and pleasure and satisfaction are 
to be found in the doing. But fundamentally, it 
is the aspiration in man toward higher things, the 
spirit that God has implanted in us to draw us 
toward him and his kingdom, that makes us want 
to improve and develop our powers. The special 
mission of religious education is to make us con- 
scious of this inborn spirit, and desirous to be led 
by it in the everyday things of life. We find help 
in accomplishing this purpose by familiarity with 
the lives of people whose acts were controlled by a 
sense of Divine presence and protection. The 
study of the history of the Jews becomes religious 
only when we see in the unfolding pages of the 
nation’s life, a growing appreciation of God’s re- 
lation to their own lives. The confessions of Au- 
gustine and the letters of Luther convey more re- 
ligious instruction than the metaphysical creed of 
Athanasius, because they speak from the inmost 
experience of human life and find response in 
other hearts with kindred needs. 

Secular and First-day school teachers need to 
bear in mind that religious instruction is not 
bounded by formulas and possible only at set times 
and with special material, but that it is in fact the 
fundamental principle which makes any instruc- 
tion valuable. It cannot be legislated out of 
schools, nor into them. It is in every school 
where the highest good of the pupils is the first 
concern of the teachers, since our ideal of greatest 
individual helpfulness is always religious whether 
we so recognize it or not. We turn always back 
to the Great Teacher for methods of religious in- 
struction, since the things which he taught men 
have abided with us through the centuries. He 
did not gather classes and teach them, nor write 
down his instruction, nor hold regular services and 
preach sermons. He went about among men help- 


ing them physically if they were sick, sharing 
their joys and sorrows, engaging in conversation 
with men and women accidentally met with, talk- 
ing to the multitude as they gathered about him, 
using the most common illustrations and telling 
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them stories to impress a lesson. The entire life 


of Jesus shows few conscious efforts to formally 
instruct anybody. He did so because the truths 
with which he impressed men were a part of him- 
self. When he met the woman of Samaria at the 
well and spoke those words which have been ac- 
cepted and treasured by us as essential truth, he 
only chanced to be passing that way and spoke to 
her according to her needs. By word and deed he 
helped to release the men of his day from the 
bondage to tradition to which they were heirs. 
He set at naught the pride of learning of the 
scribes and told men that the whole of a religious 
life was to love God completely and their brother 
men as themselves. 

His method of religious education commends 
itself to us to-day. Without being professed 
preachers or teachers and setting aside our daily 
business, we may all become promoters of religious 
education, if we have within ourselves the ani- 
mating principle which dictates such teaching. If 
we have not, an appointment anda lesson leaf 
will not make us valuable promoters of the essen- 
tial foundation of all education. 


SIXTY THOUSAND ARGUMENTS FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Jane Addams, at the National Woman Suffrage 
convention in Chicago , reviewed the objections 
that had been made to putting a woman suffrage 
clause into Chicago’s new city charter. She said 
among other things: ‘‘We were told that in a great 
metropolitan city like Chicago, if the ballot were 
placed in the hands of women, the women of the 
under-world could vote. Personally, I have never 
been so angry as when these women have been 
brought into court and fined, and blackmailed by 
the police, and sent to prison. I think nothing 
would purify the police force at the point where it 
needs it the most so much as equal suffrage. We 
cannot afford to have helpless people anywhere. 
If women are not to be protected all along the line, 
like children, they should be given the right to 
protect themselves.’’ At the recent suffrage 
hearing in Albany, much stress was laid by the 
anti-suffragists upon the fact that there are 60,000 
fallen women in New York city, who might vote. 
“‘Sixty thousand fallen women in New York city 
alone!’’ said one old gentleman, for many years 
an acute observer of life. ‘‘Rightly viewed, they 
are 60,000 arguments for woman suffrage!’’ 

—The Woman’s Column. 


Spiritual consciousness is not the involuntary 
emotion produced by music or ritual. Itis the 
fruit of a voluntary effort of the soul, and no eva- 
sion of spiritual exercise can give us spiritual life. 

—John Wilhelm Rowntree. 
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AN ASPECT OF THE TOBACCO QUESTION. 


The following is the whole of the extract, part of which 
was quoted by Dr. O. Edward Janney at the conference 
on Third-day evening of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
week. It is from an article on ‘‘Certain Aspects of the 
Tobacco Question,’’ by Matthew Woods, M. D., in the 
Monthly Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine for Third Month, 
1907. 

There are other injuries, inflicted upon the vic- 
tim of the tobacco habit, especially during adoles- 
cence, that have not been sufficiently emphasized 
by medical and educational writers; and yet these 
work greater harm to the race than those that have 
to do with mere physical well-being. We have ref- 
erence to the debauched state of mind, alterations 
of standards of rectitude and chastity, the effect 
that the use of tobacco has upon the morals of grow- 
ing boys and young men, and evidently also upon 
those engaged in the business as manufacturers; 
as is indicated by the fact that tobacco is the only — 
traffic that almost universally uses vulgar pictures 
as a means of furthering the sales of its wares. 
The salacious and suggestive picture is a part of 
its stock in trade, almost everywhere and in every 
land. 

This moral obtuseness or indifference is one of 
the peculiar effects that tobacco seems to have 
upon people and that is not sufficiently emphasized 
by medical books and by educators; but, indeed, 
some educators themselves, in these days, are so 
vitiated by excessive indulgence in the drug,—so 
continuously in a condition of tobacco narcosis, — 
that they have even been known to invite young 
men to come and put themselves under the influ- 
ence of nicotine in their own malodorous rooms, 
and under their own professional auspices. The 
pity of it! 

Is there a faculty presiding over continence in 
the untarnished brain of youth, and does this par- 
ticular drug paralyze or impair it? I have been 
appalled by the revelations made to me in this di- 
rection. 

Who does not know of some once pure-minded 
and carefully guarded boy, now anaemic and shat- 
tered, the willing slave of tobacco, whose first im- 
pure thought came to him in a picture contained 
in a package of cigarettes, and sent by these traf- 
fickers unsolicited? 

Reverence, respect for authority, or social purity 
seem to a great extent to be banished from the 
minds of boys addicted to the tobacco vice, and the 
world is but slowly awakening to the fact that 
they are kindred vices, for some physiological rea- 
son inseparably united. 


Recently listening to the hymn ‘‘Onward, Chris- 
tain Soldiers,’’ the writer was repelled by its bel- 
ligerent tone. It is worse than any of Kipling’s 
war hymns. 


—Christian Register. 
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TORONTO FRIENDS. 

The regular Monthly Meeting was held at Wil- 
liams’ Cafe on the evening of Sixth month 10th. 
Supper was served at 6.30. The treasurer, F. 
Clement Brown, back from a three months trip in 
the Canadian Northwest, gave his report. Ernest 
Firth was welcomed as a new member and gave a 
very interesting account of our Adult School work; 
he referred very appreciatively to Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, its value to him, and the wholesome influ- 
ence it was calculated to exert. 

Philander Wilson reported progress made by the 
Peace Branch Committee in arranging for a series 
of public meetings under our auspices, to be ad- 
dressed by representative men familiar with the 
various sides of Capital and Labor and Industrial 
Warfare. It is our aim in this to make the public 
better informed in respect to present conditions as 
a preparation to the study of a solution. 

We were desirous of a greater knowledge in re- 
spect to prison methods, the treatment of crimi- 
nals, what was being done for their reformation, 
and what further work can be done to advantage 
in their behalf. We invited F. Spencer, who is an 
agent of The Prisoner’s Aid and teacher in the 
Central Prison, to give an address, which proved 
very instructive. Weare of the opinion that in 
spite of the noble efforts made by societies and in- 
dividuals to correct the lives of the unfortunates in 
prison, the work is handicapped by prison regula- 
tions and classification on a wrong basis, which 
does not sufficiently recognize the idea of reforma- 
tion in the infliction of punishment. ‘‘All those 
in prison are not criminals, and all criminals are 
not in prison,’’ is a trite remark, and not too well 
realized in dealing with those in prisons. The 
large proportion of men and boys returned to prison 
indicates the failure under existing conditions to 
reinstate men on the plane of manhood. One of 
the leading Methodist ministers has been recently 
appointed governor of the jail. The position was 
sought, no doubt, for the purpose of improving the 
general situation. Comment, however, is freely 
made of a pessimistic nature. Mrs. Dr. Stowe 
Gullen referred to punishment in some of the pris- 
ons of the United States and Canada, which she 
has visited, as torture and brutish. Society, which 
is largely responsible for criminality, owes to the 
criminal something which he does not get. Mr. 
Spencer gave very interesting and startling statis- 
tics relative to the religion, education, and intem- 
perance of prisoners. There are forty-three help- 
ing Mr. Spencer in his Central Prison work. Toa 
number of us, the Adult School method came to 
mind as a good way of more effectually reaching 
those in prison. In fact, we are disposed to be- 
lieve an Adult School in the prison, conducted 
largely by the men themselves who compose it, 
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would do more than anything else to produce 
thinking and expression, which would be half the 
battle. We would have this in affiliation with our 
regular Adult School; and those who come out of 
prison would be made at home and helped in the 
outside school. Phillips Thompson thought all 
philanthropic effort was of little account as com- 
pared with the enormity of evil; that while not in- 
clined to discourage the noble efforts of men and 
women, the result would be meagre until the whole 
fabric of government, society and ownership, be- 
came broken down and reconstructed. 

Ferdinand Wilson emphasized the power of love, 
and its ability to reach at some point the hardened 
criminal, and aptly cited some experiences as a 
teacher. 

Among the visitors were Rev. Mr. Marshall of 
Berlin, Dr. Herbert Adams, Mrs. Dr. Kennedy. 
Reference was made to the marriage between two 
members of the association, the first which has oc- 
curred, Sherman Cooper and Augusta Schooley. 
At the meeting held First-day afternoon, W. R. 
Tucker gave an account of his eighteen years 
among refugee Indians of the Sioux branch in 
Southern British Columbia and Alberta. These are 
now the most highly developed and Christianized 
Indians of Western Canada. They were at one 
time the worst. 

Strange to say, upon his coming to Toronto to 
educate his children, he found his way to Friends’ 
Association, where he stated it was the first Chris- 
tian fellowship he had enjoyed for eighteen years; 
and that it was the first white people’s meeting he 
had ever addressed. He was born in Ontario and 
married a school teacher. He left a beautiful farm 
home to work among the Indians. Alone he has 
worked out many theological problems and some 
of his conclusions are peculiar and many of them 
very acceptable to the most of us. He is asincere, 
honest seeker after truth, and speaking out of the 
depths of experience and such an experience, we 
are strengthened as by one of the very ‘‘ Ancients.”’ 

Last First-day we were favored by a visit and 
some very helpful remarks from Edgar Masten, 
President of Friends’ Association, Bloomfield. We 
bade good-bye to Cuthbert and Mrs. Wigham, two 
of our very esteemed members, who are also mem- 
bers of Carleton St. Friends’ Church, who will 
spend two months in England. Stephen K. Brown, 
father of Wm. G. Brown, is Deputy Reeve of East 
Toronto and, as a member of York County Council, 
opposed the yearly military grant with consider- 
able vigor and made a strong peace address. His 
amendment that the grant be made to the Cana- 
dian Peace and Arbitration Society, was lost: but 
the amount of grant was reduced and sufficient 
interest created that the question will grow in im- 
portance till the grant will probably cease. W.G.B. 
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SPRING STREET BOYS AND GIRLS 
AT ABINGTON. 


The picnic of Spring Street Mission was taken 
on the 22nd to Abington Friends’ Meeting-house 
Grounds. One hundred and twenty colored boys 
and girls and twelve teachers and workers made 
up the party. Two special trolley cars, the use of 
which had been donated by the Traction Company, 
conveyed the party from the house on Spring 
Street to Jenkintown in the morning and back 
again late in the afternoon. 

The weather was clear and warm and the coun- 
try beautiful after recent showers. Luncheon was 
served to all the pupils while seated at tables on 
the lawn under the green oak trees in front: of the 





lesson to the pupils as to the care we should exer- 
cise over our conduct. 

The policeman was reminded that a man of his 
size ought to be able to arrest a boy of fourteen 
years without the aid of handcuffs and that harsh 
treatment of prisoners was not calculated to win 
respect for authority. 

No flowers were molested in the neighborhood 
and, as far as is known, the grounds were left in 
good condition after our older boys had returned 
the tables and benches to the places from which 
they had been borrowed and had cleared up the 
place for the caretaker, preparatory to our depar- 
ture. . 

This is the first picnic of Spring Street Mission 
and the workers feel that the memory and influ- 





Boys and Girls of Spring Street at Abington Meeting House. 


meeting-house. The teachers had a busy day and 
the children enjoyed the occasion. These colored 
boys and girls are inclined to obey more promptly 
and are more easily managed than the same grade 
of white children, among whom some of our teach- 
ers have been accustomed to work. The occasion 
was all that could be desired, with the exception 
that one of a group of older boys, who had sought 
the quiet under some distant shade trees by the 
public road, was arrested by a mounted policeman. 

The party had engaged in a game of ‘‘crap’’ (a 


form of gambling) and the policeman, probably | 


seeking a little glory for himself, marched his col- 
ored prisoner rather roughly off to Jenkintown, 
hand-cuffed. The officers of the mission, however 
soon secured his release, and made the incident a 


ence of the day will serve as a strength in our 
work in the future for the betterment of the col- 
ored people. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK. 


John K. Landis, a buttermaker, of Franconia 
township, wanted to be excused from jury service 
at civil court to-day because his religion forbade 
him entering into litigation or serving on a jury. 
‘*‘What would we do if all were like you?’’ asked 
Judge Swartz. ‘‘If all were like me,’’ responded 
the man who had been drawn for jury service, 
“there would be no necessity for either courts or 
juries.’’ Landis was garbed as a Mennonite. He 


| was excused. 


—Public Ledger. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF WOODBROOKE. 


[By a Friend identified with the Western Friends’ 
Church Movement. In the American Friend. ] 


In the afternoon, Fourth month 24th, we arrived 
at Woodbrooke, a suburb of Birmingham, Eng. 
We were so cordially greeted by the wardens, 
Isaac Braithwaite and wife, that we felt at home 
at once. On taking a turn in the garden an hour 
after our arrival, we meta plain, unassuming 
man, of medium height, kindly grey eyes, and 
finely chiseled features. He was Rendel Harris, 
president of the Free Church Council in England, 
headmaster of Woodbrooke, and a Biblical scholar 
and critic well known on two continents. 

To an American, the Woodbrooke gardens area 
dream of delight. Beautiful, white, sub-drained, 
frequently rolled gravel walks wind in and out 
among great tulip beds, clumps of shrubbery and 
forest trees. Skirting the garden slope, lies the 
‘“*nond,’’ where the early riser inhales the ‘‘ breath 
of the morning,’’ as he plunges in for his daily 
elixir. At the East end of the gardens are the 
tennis courts, which sorely tempt a ‘‘has-been’’ 
as he looks at the well-fenced and neatly-kept 
playground. 

But greater and better than these things are the 
teaching and spirit of Woodbrooke. The reader 
must recall that this note deals with impressions. 
If he should come to have different ones, he need 
expect no apology. 

The instructors are young or comparatively 
young men of scholarly attainments. They have 
won ‘‘their spurs,’’ so to speak, in the English 
universities, and are working hard at their pres- 
ent engagements. One can find much to admire 
in their high order of ability, and their devotion 
to their work, but a devoted American finds diffi- 
culty in appreciating the fact that these same men 
would, so far as accurate geographical knowledge 
of our country is concerned, fix our western bound- 
ary at the Alleghenies. But we shall not hold this 
against them. They are full of the spirit of a fear- 
less and progressive age in search of truth, and 
are transcendently hopeful of the future. They 
have broken with the traditions of the past, and 
seek to state anew the premises of a valid religion, 
and a just civil polity. Should one think these men 
are men of theory and speculation, he needs only 
to follow them in their ministrations to their 
neighbors, and the wretched poor of the suburbs of 
this mighty center of the world’s iron industry— 
Birmingham—to be certain of their knowledge 
of the saving grace of the Redeemer. 

Dr. Rendel Harris is not considered in this group, 
it being the purpose of the writer to speak of him 
and his work later. 

ALBERT J. BROWN. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


A copy of H. W. Fry’s recent compilation on the 
“Inward Light’’ having come into the hands of a 
minister of another denomination, he testifies that 
in reading it he has been uplifted in a new dis- 
covery of Gospel Truth and that henceforward his 
ministry shall be conducted on a higher plane and 
under fresh openings of Truth. A pastor of the 
United Evangelical Church, we know not whether 
he is the same as just mentioned or not, was ‘‘so 
enthusiastic over the matter that he spent an 
entire evening with’’ our informant and pur- 
chased ten dollars’ worth of the pamphlets to dis- 
tribute among the minsters of his Conference. A 
carpenter who had read a copy wished to keep it 
longer in order to study it. 

—The Friend (Phila.) 


Wm. Stearns Davis began writing historical 
romances while still a Harvard undergraduate. 
He has continued his writing since leaving college; 
and his newest book is ‘‘A Victor of Salamis’’ 
(Macmillan). While a careful scholar in all his 


back-ground of Greek history, he presents a lively 
and very readable story of Greek society and 
Greek public life at the great crises in the national 
history of Hellas. 


Harper’s ‘‘Outdoor Book for Boys’’ is a capital 
guide for boys who intend to go camping, boating, 
and fishing, and it describes clearly how to con- 
struct many kinds of things for outdoor pleasures. 


For stories of the creatures of the forest and the 
ocean, told with vigor and picturesque liveliness, 
we may commend ‘‘The Haunters of the Silence,’’ 
by Prof. Chas. G. D. Roberts (Boston: Page and 
Co.) Prof. Roberts knows the wildwood inhabit- 
ants through personal and sympathetic study, 
from boyhood up, in the Canadian forests. He be- 
lieves, as do also most of the hunters, trappers 
and game-keepers,—that animals exercise reason- 
ing processes and do not depend wholly upon in- 
stinct. The stories in this collection deal with in- 
cidents in the lives of the bear, salmon, moose, 
shark, narwhal, shrew, eagle, wolf, mink, lynx, 
colt, deer, whale, trout, squirrel, and other 
birds, animals, and fish. To read the stories is to 
find one’s self in closer sympathy with the wood 
and water-folk. The author has been called ‘‘the 
most literary, as well as the most imaginative and 
vivid of all: the nature writers;’’ and President 
Roosevelt has recently commended his nature 
stories. 


The Arab who builds a cabin with the marbles 
from the temples of Palmyra is more of a_ philoso- 
pher than all the guardians of the museums of 
London, of Paris, of Munich. 

—Anatole France, 
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THEN AND NOW. 


‘*There was a time, when, jocund as the day, 
The toiler hoed his row, and sung his lay, 
Found something gleeful in the very air, 

And solace for his toiling everywhere. 

Now all is changed, within the rude stockade, 
A bondsman whom the greed of man has made 
Almost too brutish to deplore his plight 

Toils hopeless on from joyless morn till night. 
For him no more the cabin’s quiet rest, 

The homely joys that gave his labor zest, 

No more for him the merry banjo’s sound, 
Nor trip of lightsome dances footing round. 
For him no more the lamp shall glow at eve, 
Nor chubby children pluck him by the sleeve: 
No more for him the master’s eye be bright— 
He has no freedom’s, nor a slave’s delight.’’ 


—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


BIRTHS. 


BIDDLE.—To Edward T. and Anna M. Biddle, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa,, on Seventh month Ist, 1907, a daughter, 
who is named Mary Taggart Biddle. 


HARLAN.—To J. Paul and Annie Broomell Harlan, 
Lincoln University, Chester Co., Pa., on Seventh month 
5th, 1907, a daughter, who is named Florence Harlan. 


TAYLOR.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Sixth month 30th, 
1907, to Franklin S, and Hannah Borton Taylor, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Frances. 


MARRIAGES. 


DINSMORE—WALKER.—Under the care of the Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Race street, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, 1617 Green street, 
Sixth month 11, 1907, Mary Baynes Walker and Francis 
Williams Dinsmore. 


HARDT—WILLIAMS.—On June 26, 1907, at Riverton, 
N. J., Elizabeth Ann Williams, daughter of the late 
Henry B. and Elizabeth P. Williams, to Walter Kellar 
Hardt, son of William M. and Mary Ida Hardt, all of 
Philadelphia. 


SLUTES—HOPKINS.—In Cincinnati, O., Seventh-day, 
Sixth month 29, 1907, Edna, daughter of Charles F. and 
Georgiana Dymond Hopkins, to Merrill Clark Slutes. 





ZAVITZ—OILLE. 
[From the Age, Strathroy, Ontario, Can. ] 


On Wednesday afternoon, June 26 at the residence of 
Samuel P. Zavitz, near Coldstream, father of the bride, 
Erie O. Oille of Sparta, was united in marriage to Mabel 
Haight Zavitz in the presence of a number of the relatives 
of the contracting parties. The bride was attended by 
her sister, Edith E. Zavitz, and the duties of the best 
man were performed by Herbert S. Wegg of St. Thomas, 
the ceremony being one of mutual consent and covenant 
in the true Friendly or Quaker form. The bride carried 
white roses and the bower was of orange blossoms. 

After lunch felicitous expressions of an informal nature 
were made by Granville Haight, uncle to the bride, Sam- 
uel Zavitz and Fernando Oille, the fathers of the contract- 
ing parties, and others. The couple then left for London 
and their home in Yarmouth amid cheers and the warmest 
good wishes. 

The bride is a bright young lady of the highest qualities 
and her departure leaves a distinct vacancy in the religious 


and social life of Lobo; 
in every way worthy of his good fortune. 
The feature of the wedding was the preponderance of 


while the groom is a young man 


gray hairs and honorable years. Mrs. Susan Zavitz, Lobo, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Haight of Yarmouth, grandparents of 
the bride; and Isaac U. Chase, Yarmouth, and Norman 
Gerrard, Stoughton, Wis., uncles to the groom’s mother, 
are all octogenarians. To the three last the occasion re- 
called a like event in which they participated 60 years 
ago, the grandmother of the present bride being one of 
the principals. 

The guests also included Mrs. C. A. Zavitz, Guelph; 
Mrs. Ethel Oille Bailey, Pueblo, Col., sister of the groom, 
Mrs. Dr. V. J. Oille, Detroit; Mrs. Granville Haight, 
Miss Haight, and Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Cole, Sparta; and 
Howard and Mrs. Zavitz, Coldstream, brother and sister 
to the bride; and Mrs. Fernando Oille, mother of the 
groom. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oille will welcome their friends at their 
home on the Lake road, Sparta, after Sept. 1. 





DEATHS. 


CHILDS.—At Ellenville, Ulster Co., N. Y., Sixth 
month 20th, 1907, Nancy Smith Childs,.widow of George 
Childs, and daughter of Samuel N. and Sally Smith, of 
Eureka, Sullivan Co., N.Y ., aged 58 years. Sweetness 
of character, combined with unusual ability, made her 
most serviceable to her family (a daughter and son and 
three grandchildren) and a great support and comfort to 
her aged parents. 

The funeral was from her late residence, Ellenville, on 
the 23rd ultimo, and the interment in the Grahamville 
Cemetery, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


PRICE.—Entered into rest Seventh month 8th, 1907, at 
the residence of her daughter in Cynwyd, Pa., Lydia H., 
widow of Isaiah Price, and daughter of Jacob and Sarah 
Wilson Heald. 


SHINN.—On Sixth month 9th, 1907, Henry W. Shinn, 
son of Howard G. and Henrietta B. Shinn, in his twenty- 
first year. 

Henry W. Shinn was a young man of such promise that 
great faith and trust are required to reconcile relatives 
and friends to his early removal from earthly scenes. After 
graduating from Friends’ Central School, he completed in 
two years, by hard study at home, aided only by the 
Scranton Correspondence School, a course in electrical en- 
gineering, and had begun successfully the practice of his 
chosen profession. Apparently strong, and developed 
physically and mentally beyond his years, he had already 
attracted attention in the business world, in social gather- 
ings, and in First-day school and meeting affairs, as one 
from whom much might be expected. 

But it is in the home, where he was always a dutiful 
son and a loving brother, and where the parents and sister 
had followed his growing manhood with loving eyes and 
hopeful hearts, that he will be most missed. Only the 
faith that believes he has been spared many earthly trials 
and will develop more rapidly in the sphere beyond, can 
hallow their grief until it passes from resignation to holy 
trust and lead them to think not of what he might have 
been here but of what he is there. 


SMITH.—At Eureka, Sullivan Co., N. Y., Sixth month 
30, 1907, Sally Smith, daughter of Leonard and Avis Port- 
er and wife of Samuel N. Smith, in her 88th year. Sixty 
years of marriage passed First month last, after a happy 
life, amid the strenuous activities of early settlers. She 
was the mother of two children, a son and daughter. The 


decease of this daughter, Nancy Childs, after a brief ill- 
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ness, Sixth month 20th, in the enfeebled condition of the 
mother was the probable cause of paralysis and lapse into 
a comatose state until this dear friend’s departure and 
awakening into immortality and eternal life. 

The sweet dignified bearing of Sally Smith has portray- 
al in Isaiah 26:3: ‘‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee: because he trusteth in 
thee.’’ 

The funeral on Seventh month 8rd was largely attended 
by relatives and friends, with feelings of deep sympathy 
for her beloved husband and family. S. B. H. 

SPENCER.—At his home in Huntington, Indiana, Sixth 
month 25, 1907, after a short and severe illness, Maurice 
L. Spencer, aged 64 years; a birth-right member among 
Friends, and since the establishment in 1854 of Maple 
Grove Monthly Meeting, in Huntington county, Indiana, a 
member of that meeting. His Quaker ancestry dates far 
back, his great-grandparents on both sides, having been 
of the party of William Penn. His parents, William L., 
and Hannah (Lancaster) Spencer, natives of Harford coun- 
ty, Maryland, were among the pioneer Friends who settled 
in the early forties of last century in the thickly wooded 
country in which was later located Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, undergoing many privations in making a home 
for themselves and their children, of whom there were 
nine, Maurice being the fourth. He was teacher and 
county superintendent of public schools for several years, 
giving satisfaction in both positions; afterwards success- 
fully practicing law until his death. He was an upright, 
honorable, highminded man in every relation of life, en- 
deavoring to conform his conduct on all occasions to his 
earnest convictions of right, being a thorough Friend in 
principle. A widow, three children, three grandchildren 
and two brothers survive him. His daughter, Edith, at- 
tended Swarthmore College for two years. His cheery 
and wholesome presence will be much missed in his large 
circle of friends. One who has known him all his life 
feels that this little tribute is due to the memory of his 
worth. E. H. C. 

SWAYNE.—Seventh month 5th, 1907, in his 65th year 
at the Pennsylvania University Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Charles Swayne, U. S. Judge of the Northern District of 
Florida. Altough not a member, his inheritance, his as- 
sociations and his affections were with Friends. Inter- 
ment at West Laurel Hill Cemetery. 


TYSON.—On Seventh-day, Sixth month 22, 1907, Ra- 
chel A., wife of Isaac G. Tyson, in her Tist year. A 
faithful wife and devoted mother has gone to her rest. 

WOLF.—On the 15th of Fourth month, 1907, Elizabeth 
(Foulke) Wolf, of Scranton, Pa.; a member of Richland 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Quakertown, Pa. 

WRIGHT.—On Sixth month 13, 1907, Thomas Wright of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Interment in Friends’ grave yard 
Quakertown Pa. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Edna Hopkins, of Cincinnati, Superintendent of the De- 
partment of Peace and Arbitration of Friends’ General 
Conference, was married on the 29th of Sixth month to 
Merrill Clark Slutes of the Cincinnati Bar. 


London Meeting for Sufferings, which met soon after the 
Yearly Meeting, appointed a committee to nominate dele- 
gates to the Five Years’ Meeting. The appointments, 
therefore, will not be made until the next Meeting for 
Sufferings in the Seventh month. There was a difference 
of opinion as to the number of delegates, one Friend sug- 
gesting five, another two. 

—American Friend, 
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Earlham College has recently been ‘‘accredited’’ by the 
State Board of Education, Indiana, as an institution quali- 
fied to prepare teachers for the public schools of the State, 
in accordance with recent legislation. This makes the 
college a part of the State organization for training teach- 
ers. The Earlham summer term has a largely increased 
enrollment over previous years. —American Friend. 


Joseph Elkinton has been visiting his various friends, 
and incidentally their meetings, in New England lately. 
On Sixth month 26th, in West Falmouth, Mass., he ap- 
peared most opportunely at the marriage of the daughter 
of the editor of The Friend. 

The Friend, (Phila. ) 


Any readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, who were former- 
ly residents of Buffalo, N. Y., are requested to send their 
addresses to the Old Home Week Committee in order to 
receive souvenir invitations to Old Home Week in Buffalo, 
which will be from Ninth month Ist to the 7th inclusive. 


JAMES W. GREENE, Chairman Publicity Committe. 
207-215 White Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Isaac Wilson’s address until the end of Seventh month 
will be Orthodox and Adams ave., Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; 

An isolated Friend writes: ‘‘I was visiting in Peoria 
and while at the station an eastern train came in. From 
it a Friend alighted, whose beautiful Friendly garb at- 
tracted me to her and I felt I must speak to her, as I had 
not seen such for twelve years or more. I approached and 
extended my hand and addressed her in plain language. 
She was on her way West and would wait there one hour. 
I felt glad to miss my train and be delayed for half a day 


to spend that hour with her, which seemed a great com- 
fort.’’ 


[At the Meeting for Sufferings immediately following 
London Yearly Meeting] .a committee was appointed to 
nominate representatives to attend the Five Years Meeting 
in America this autumn. Some considerable difference of 
view was expressed respecting the number of ‘‘fraternal 
delegates’’ we should send, one Friend speaking of ‘‘five 
or more,’’ whilst another reminded the Meeting that the 
expense of the deputation would be criticised in the coun- 
try, and suggested one, or two Friends, moderate in views, 
and so representative of the average thought of the Soci- 
ety. W. A. Albright hoped that we should find Friends 
full of love, ready to bear a message that would unite all 


hearts. —The Friend (London.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM. 


The headquarters of the Congress will be at the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association Building, 25 Beacon street. 
Delegates are requested to report and enroll themselves, 
leave their credentials and addresses, secure membership, 
excursion, banquet, and uther necessary cards, and obtain 
information as to homes, hotels, meetings, etc. The head- 
quarters will be open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. during the 
days of the Congress. Committees will be present to wel- 
come guests from out of the city and extend them any 
courtesies in their power. 

First-day, Ninth month 22d.—a.m.—Services in differ- 
ent city and suburban churches. 4 p.m. Organ Concert at 
the First Church (1630.) Excursions and drives in and 
about Boston will probably be arranged for, with visits to 
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some of the places of historical interest. 8 p.m. Open- 
ing of the International Congress at Symphony Hall. 
Addresses by prominent delegates on ‘‘The Greeting and 
Message of the Congress of Religious Liberals.’’ 1. 
Glory to God in the Highest! 2. Peace on Earth! 3. 
Good will to Men. 

Second-day.—9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chap- 
el (1686). 10-a.m., 2 p.m., Tremont Temple. Ses- 
sion of the National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches. It is the custom of this conference to 
hold every second year a convention extending over several 
days. On this occasion, however, it will occupy but one 
day, devoting the remaining time to the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals. 2-6 p.m. Excursion of 
the International delegates to Concord, Mass. (home and 
burial place of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Bronson Alcott, Thoreau, and other liberal think- 
ers). 8p.m. Reception tendered the International Con- 
gress and National Conference delegates by their Boston 
hosts at the Hotel Somerset. Brief introductions of dele- 
gates and addresses. Music. Refreshments. Admission 
by membership card. 

Third-day.—9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chap- 
el. 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m. Tremont Temple. First session 
of the International Congress. President’s address. Sec- 
retary’s report. Reports from delegates. 2-4.30 p.m 
Tremont Temple. Session of the Congress. 3.30-5 p.m. 
Department meetings. 8 p.m. Arlington Street Church 
(1730). Religious service. Sermon by John Hunter, 
pastor of Trinity Congregational Church of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 


Fourth-day.—9 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s 
Chapel. 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m. Tremont Temple. Session 
of the Congress. 2.30 p.m. Reception of the Interna- 


tional Congress at the Massachusetts State House, Boston, 
by the Governor of Massachusetts. 3.30-5 p.m. Depart- 
ment meetings. 8 p.m. Old South (Third) Church 
(1669) and Second Church (1649). Session of the Con- 
gress. 

Fifth-day.—Cambridge Day.—9 a.m. 
in King’s Chapel. 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m. Sanders The- 
atre, Harvard University. Final session of the Congress. 
Welcome by President Charles W. Eliot and Prof, F. G. 
Peabody. 1 p.m. Lunch at the Harvard Union and 
First Church Parish House. Admission by membership 
card. 2-5 p.m. Personally conducted visits to the Uni- 
versity grounds, buildings, museums, ete. To Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery, Channing’s, Longfellow’s, and Phillips 
Brooks’s graves. 8 p.m. Banquet at Somerset Hotel. 
Music. Addresses. Admission by special ticket. Close 
of the Congress. 

Sixth-day.—Delegates and guests are invited to an 
excursion to Fairhaven. A special train is placed at their 
disposal. Luncheon will be served at the Parish House of 
the Memorial Church followed by brief addresses. 

Seventh-day. —Excursion to Plymouth. Addresses at 
the First Church and visits to places associated with 
Pilgrim history. On the return a stop will probably be 
made at Hingham to visit the oldest church building now 
in use in the United States. 

Fees for membership in the Congress at $1 are payable 
to the secretary, C. W. Wendte, 25 Beacon street, 
Boston. Subscriptions for the hospitality fund and for 
the expenses of the Congress can be sent to the treasurer 
of the executive committee, George Wigglesworth, 
53 State street, Boston. 

The Department meetings announced in the provisional 
program will give opportunity for members of the Con- 
gress interested in special topics to meet for conference 


Morning prayer 


and debate. These meetings will be held in churches and halls 
close to headquarters on Third-day and Fourth-day after- 
noons, The departments will include the following: 
Church Extension Work, Pastors and Churches, Religious 
Press and Periodicals, Religious Art and Music, History 
and Memorials, Education of the Young, Women’s Work, 
Public and Social Service, and the Training of Liberal Min- 
isters. The Department of History will hold its session at 
Plymouth, the Department of Religious Art and Music at 
Fairhaven, in connection with the excursions to those places. 

Excursions planned by the committee will permit of vis- 
its to Cambridge, Concord, Plymouth, and Fairhaven, and 
of drives or walks to the places of historic interest or of 
beautiful outlook in and about Boston. No excursions to 
more distant parts of the country will be arranged, but it 
is understood that a number of delegates propose to visit 
New York, Philade]phia, and Washington during the week 
after the Congress. 


THE CONFERENCE AT CHAPPAQUA. 


The Conference of Friends of both branches to be held 
in ‘‘The Old Meeting-House,’’ on Seventh-day, the 13th, 
will have two sessions at 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 

At 12.30 Friends will have a basket lunch under the 
trees. 

At the morning session William Littleboy, recently 
Warden of Woodbrooke, will speak on ‘‘Roots of Quaker- 
ism in the Old Testament.’’ President Isaac Sharpless of 
Haverford College will make an address. James Wood of 
Mt. Kisco, clerk of New York Yearly Meeting (held at 
20th St.) will preside at this session. 

At the afternoon session James Haviland of New Ro- 
chelle, formerly of Purchase will preside. The addresses 
will be by William Littleboy on ‘‘The Vocal Ministry in 
our Meetings for Worship,’’ and by Henry W. Wilbur. 

Carriages will meet trains leaving Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, at 8.55 a.m. and 1.09 p.m.; also trains 
from the north arriving at Chappaqua at 9.20 a.m. and 
1.17 p.m. 


SPEAKERS AT FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
FOR STUDY. 


Dr. William Byron Forbush, of Detroit, who has been 
referred to as the ‘‘boy specialist,’’ will be at the 
Friends’ School for Religious and Social Study, Third and 
Fourth-day, Ninth month 38d and 4th. He will lecture 
both evenings, and will take part in the class-room work 
during the day periods. He will, aside from treating the 
boy problem, probably have some work in New Testament 
and religious history. His definite topics have not yet 
been selected. 

Third-day evening, Ninth month 10th, Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, of the Free Synagogue, New York, will deliver an 
address on ‘‘Developing the Sense of Brotherhood.’’ Dr. 
Wise will also have one of the periods the morning of the 
llth, and will present some phase of Old Testament liter- 
ature or religion from the standpoint of a ‘‘teacher of the 
house of Israel.’’ 

First-day schools, Friends’ Associations and Philanthropic 
committees are still urged to provide for official represent- 
ation at the school; that is, send a worker who might not 
otherwise be able to attend. This in no way interferes 
with the largest possible registration of individual stu- 
dents. The books are open for all who may wish to at- 


tend, and they: may be registered for the entire two weeks 
or for such part of the time as they may feel able to be 
present. 

We trust that Friends will not put off registering until 
the last few days before the opening of the school. 


We 
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shall be glad to hear from those who are at present sim- 
ply considering the matter of attendance and have not yet 
fully determined their purpose. Remember $15 pays the 
entire expense for two weeks, including tuition, board, 
lodging and all of the lectures. Those who attend one or 
more days or periods will simply pay proportionately for 
what they get. 

Send your name as a probable or actual student, or any 
inquiry, to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

The school will begin the evening of Eighth month 31st, 
and close the morning of Ninth month 13th. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The regular meeting of the 


Young Friends’ Association held Seventh month 7th, was | ciation met at the home of William Rogers, Sixth month 


opened by the president reading from the Intelligencer 
‘*True Patriotism,’’ by Elizabeth Coale. ‘‘How a Day 
May be Lost,’’ from ‘‘Glimpses Thro’ Life’s Windows,’’ 
was read by Mary J. Heritage. 

The treasurer was authorized to forward a contribution 
toward the fund being raised to promote the School for 
Religious and Social Service to be held at George School 
the first two weeks of September. 

After duly attending to all business matters we called on 
Elmer Bradshaw to read ‘‘The Two Young Offenders’’ 
from the Life of Isaac T. Hopper. J. Omar Heritage gave 
very interesting current events. 
proved to be as interesting as novel. 
Eighth month 4th. 


Adjourned to meet 
Number present 36. 
ANNA PANCOAST, Secy. 
NEWTOWN, PA.—The Junior Friends’ Association held 
its regular meeting on the evening of Seventh month 3d, 
1907, at the home of Mary Cooper with a large attendance 
of members and visitors. , 
The association for several months past has been study- 


| present by reading ‘‘The Requirement,’’ a 


The Quotation Contest | 


ing the Negro Problem with much care. The program for 
the 38rd ended the work on the colored race. The Indian 


| condition will next be taken up. 


Mary G. Wilson discussed ‘‘Negro Crime,’’ speaking of 


| its increase in the last fifty years, giving the crowding 


into cities as one cause. She stated that theft and as- 
sault were the main crimes committed by negroes. Wat- 


| son Atkinson discussed the Negro Church, showing its tend 
| ency to show and demonstration. 


Alice Buckman read two selections from Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Other characteristic peems from the same author 


_ were well rendered by M. Wilson. 


The meeting for Eighth month will be in the form of a 


| supper on a farm in picnic style. 


MAUD ESTHER RICE, Secy 
MANSFIELD, N. J.—Mansfield Young Friends’ Asso 


22nd, 1907. Twenty members responded to roll call. The 
meeting was opened by the reading of the twenty-third 
Psalm. A suggestion was made by Mabelle E. Harvey 
that the association take up a little work in connection 
with the Guild. 

Bessie E. Bunting gave a very good biography of Poe. 


| This was followed by a reading by Anna C. Scott, ‘‘The 
| Tyranny of Literature.’’ 


Mabelle E. Harvey read a poem 
Edith S. Gibbs favored those 
beautiful 
selection, The executive committee submitted the follow- 
ing report for next meeting. Poet for evening study: 
Cowper; biography, Mary R. Moore; readings, Laura 
Black and Sara Lippincott; recitations, Edith Gibbs and 
Mabel Taylor; current topics, Eliza Deacon; reading from 
conference, Joanna Shreve.; original paper, Martha 
Gibbs. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the home of Lewis 
Taylor, Seventh month 20th, 1907. 


MABELLE E. HARVEY, Secy. pro tem. 


entitled, ‘‘An Answer.’’ 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- | 
dar they should be put in the usual | 


form, so that they -need not be re- 
written. 
than Third-day morning. ] 


Friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and | 
Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. | ~ 
will be held | 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and | 


and Girard Ave., Phila., 


9th months. 


A meeting for worship will be held 
at Old Radnor Meeting-house on First- | 


days during the summer at 10.30 a.m. 


here for a long time and it is earnest- 
ly hoped that all who can attend the 
meeting willdo so. Trains leave Broad 
Street Station at 9.15 and 9.45 a.m. 
The meeting-house is 1} miles from 
Radnor Station on the left going out. 
The road going under the railroad at 
the station and bearing to the right 
is direct. Trolleys on the Philadel- 
phia & Western R. R. to Radnor Sta- 
tion are about half a mile from the 


meeting-house; straight road to the | 


left hand side as one comes from the 
city. Friends who drive should turn 
to the left from the Lancaster Pike 


They must be in not later | 


és | OFFICES :; 
There has been no regular meeting 





JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


(623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
| Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 


1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


at road leading to Radnor Station and 
about three fourths of a mile will 
bring them to the meeting-house. 

7th mo. 13th (7th-day.)—New York 
Monthly Meeting, in New York, at 
15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, at 
2.30 p.m. 

7th mo. 13th (7th-day.)—In Friends’ 


| Meeting-house, Christiana, Pa., Mary 


Travilla, of West Chester, will de- 
liver an address at 7.30 p.m. 


7th mo. 13th (7th-day.)—Conference 


| of Friends of both branches, in ‘‘The 


Old Meeting House’’ at Chappaqua, 
N. Y., at 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 
Addresses by William Littleboy, Pres- 
ident Sharpless and Henry W. Wilbur. 


7th mo. 14th (ist-day.)—Meeting at 


| Reading, Pa., attended by Anna K. 
| Way and Samuel Jones, of Philadel- 
| phia Quarterly 


Meeting’s Visiting 


Committee. 
7th mo. 14th (l1st-day.)—Mary Tra- 
villa will attend Sadsbury Meeting, 


| Christiana, Pa,, at 10 a.m. 


7th mo. 14th (1st-day.)—Meeting of 

Friends, at White Plains, N. Y., at 

| the home of Elizabeth B. and Grace A. 
| Capron, at 11 a.m. 





